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objectionable features which would have to be strenuously resisted
in the Council. For instance, there was a section, which proposed to
give very wide powers to the Commissioner in cases of emergency.
There was another provision for authorizing the appointment of a
Deputy Commissioner, to which Pherozeshah was strongly opposed
as leading to divided responsibility. Barring these and a few other
obnoxious clauses, he readily recognised that the Bill constituted a
substantial measure of advance along the road to local self-
government.
It is unnecessary to do more than dip into the pages which record
the long and often interesting discussions which took place in the
Council when the Bill was considered section by section. To those
interested in the subject, a study of Dinshaw Wacha's graphic
history of municipal institutions in Bombay may be confidently
recommended. It gives the salient points of the long-drawn debates
in the Council, and vividly portrays the parts played by individual
members. For our purpose, it is enough to say that many of the
objectionable features, which still clung to the Bill when it emerged
from the Select Committee, were removed by the strenuous efforts
of Pherozeshah and Telang, ably backed by Sir Frank Forbes Adam,
one of the most liberal-minded merchant princes of the day.
The result was due in part also to the very fair attitude which was
adopted by Lord Reay, a genuine lover of freedom, and by the
official spokesmen who piloted the Bill through the Council. We
have, in consequence, in the Act of 1888, a close approximation to
the ideal of municipal government cherished by Telang, namely, "a
strong executive responsible to the Corporation, and an enlightened
Corporation watchful over its executive." Those who assisted in
bringing about the desired consummation might well have been
proud of their handiwork. It was not, of course, free from defects,
but it was as perfect as the conflicting forces of conservatism on the
one hand and radicalism on the other could make it. As Sir
Raymond, then Mr. West, observed, there were very few occasions
on which a Bill of such complexity and involving the balancing of
so many principles, which at the first seemed more or less opposed,
had been passed through a Legislative Council with such general
approval of its proposals. The man whose opinion on the subject